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In a dormitory hallway, two Caucasian students
hold a conversation in Mandarin Chinese, sounding
like they'd been raised in China.

In a dining hall, a conversation between an Arab
student and an Israeli student takes place. The Arab
speaks fluent Hebrew, and the Israeli answers him
in equally-fluent Arabic.

"Instructors speak to each other and to students
half in English and half in a foreign language-often
in the same sentence," said Seaman Apprentice
Norman Koenighaus. "It's confusing to students at
times, but it has become second nature to the in-
structors."

Students quickly
become familiar with
the language they're
learning.

"The instructors" are military language instruc-
tors (MLIs) at the U.S. Army's Defense Language
Institute, Presidio of Monterey, Calif.

"Students must quickly become familiar and com-
fortable with the language they're learning," said
Marine Corps Gunnery Sgt. Terry Vibbert, senior
MLI in the Korean Language Department, School of
Asian Languages.

"This language will be an integral part of their
military career, so they practice it constantly, both
in and out of the classroom. When students come to
me and say, 1 actually spoke and thought in Korean
in my dreams last night', I know I'm doing my job."

Students at DLI learn the basics of one of about 33
languages and dialects, ranging from Albanian to
Vietnamese. Some learn familiar languages like
German and French, and others are challenged by
Bulgarian, Czech, Persian and Polish. Courses such
as Spanish are six weeks long, while more difficult
courses like Russian and Korean last about a year.
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About 80 percent of
the graduates will fill
cryptologic and related
positions.

The basic requirements of language proficiency in-
clude speaking, reading, writing, listening and com-
prehension. "We teach 'survival' skills," explained
Tech. Sgt. Stan Vose, an MLI in the Korean
Language Department. "When they arrive in Korea,
they can ask for food, shelter and transportation,
read signs and hold simple conversations. Addi-
tionally, they can read, comprehend and accurately
translate the military messages and documents they
receive as part of their jobs."

Koenighaus and fellow Korean language student,
Army Spc. Al Pierce, are in their ninth month of
training. "I chose Korean because I had been assign-
ed in Korea," Pierce said. "Graduates of the school
warned me about how stressful it is," Pierce con-
tinued, "but I figured I could handle it."

During six hours of daily classroom instruction,
students gradually advance from speaking about 90
percent English/10 percent foreign language to
speaking nearly 100 per cent in the foreign
language.

"Outside the classroom, we normally study about
four hours at night, plus more hours on the week-
end," Pierce said.

"It's like in algebra-
you use what you just
learned to get through
the next step."

From the day students arrive until they leave, the
pressure to excel is constant. "We can't forget words
and grammar patterns after taking a test, because
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